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Do You Know? 


Do you know what took place at 
Worcester State Teachers College in 
the May of 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945? 
Do you know what is going to take 
‘place on May 11, 1946, at Worces- 
ter State Teachers?, When I mention 
gymnasium,—three to five o'clock, 
—Dr. Averill,—the haze fades from 
your mind, the light gleams in your 
eyes, and you are quick to state— 
the now-famous Annual Scholarship 
Tea. 

For the past four years, one Sat- 
urday in May, hundreds of people 
have attended our Teas, honoring 
famous Worcester daughters. I could 
really “put you on the spot” and 
ask you, “Whom have we honored 
at our Teas thus far?” Instead I'll 
just ask you, “Whom are we going 
to honor this May?” 

You say you want a hint? 


Very well! Worcester Art Mu- 
seum, 
Right! Miss Louisa Dresser is tb 


be our honored guest at this year’s 
Scholarship Tea. All of you know 
of Miss Dresser’s background and 
avocation, so no lengthy explanation 
is needed. The following facts will 
suffice. 

Born in Worcester, educated at 
the Bancroft School, Vassar College, 
Courtauld Institute, and University | 
of London, Miss Dresser returned 
to her home city to become a mem- 
ber of the Art Museum staff. 

Since 1932, Miss Dresser has been 
Curator of Decorative Arts. For 
two and one-half years during the 
war, she excelled as Acting Director 
of the Museum, while Director 
Charles S. Sawyer served with the 
Armed Forces. 

What better choice could be pos- 
sible! Miss Dresser has displayed 
her love and devotion to her native 
city in playing so conspicuous a part 
in its cultural life. Truly, she serves 
her city well, and for this, we honor 
her. 


Letters to the Editor 


Have you an opinion? Do you 
have trouble finding an audience for 
your views? Do you have sugges- 
tons or original ideas that you would 
like the school to know about? In 
the next edition of the AcorN we 
are inaugurating a Letters-to-the- 
Editor column. There will be a box 
on the table at the bulletin board in 


which you may place your brain 
children. In order to show that the 
letters are written in good faith, 
please sign them. Signatures will be 
withheld on request. 


“Acorn” Wins Award 


At the twenty-second annual con- 
test conducted by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association in New 
York, March 22nd, the Acorn was 
_awarded third prize in its class of 
ry college ‘publications. This is the 
first year we have been a_ member 
of the Association, pe si 


Have You Heard ? 


Thursday, April 4, 1946, is bound 
to be the most exciting, the most 
thrilling day in the History of State 
Teachers College. Peals of laughter 
and jubilant shouts will ring through- 
out this great school. Faculty and 
students alike will acclaim this to 
be the most memorable day in their 
lives. This day will be recorded for- 
ever in the annals of all the gradu- 
ating classes for years to come. 

And who do you suppose is going 
to take all the honors for making 
this the crowning day in the history 
of S.T.C.? Why, none other than 
the entire Sophomore Class who, on 
Thursday, April 4, will present their 
Sophomore Assembly. 

You will see a modern rendition 
of the classic “Cinderella” written 
and produced by the very talented 
Jean Sullivan. The lucky girl who 
plays the leading role remains in 
obscurity. 

There is not a person in this 
school who has any idea of the ex- 
clusive but “hidden” talent that has 
come to the fore now that this im- 
mortal drama is in production. For 
the thrill of your life, and the big 
surprise of the ages, come to our 
Sophomore Assembly! 

(P.S. Come with your teeth all 
polished. It’s funny.) , 


Contest 
Sharpen your wits and your pen- 
cils, gather your wittiest remarks 


and stories and perhaps you will be 
able to buy yourself that new Eas- 
ter hat or the latest fad in ties, for 
all students are invited to enter our 
Humorous Story Contest. All entries 
must be original, of course, and 
should be from 500 to 800 words 
in length. The contest is under the 
sponsorship of the Acorn, The prize 
will be the publication of the win- 
ning story in the next edition of the 
Acorn and a crisp new five-dollar 
bill. Time is short, so get your con- 
tribution in soon. ‘Phe deadline is 
April 15. 


Sub-Freshman Day 
To Be April 5 


Sub-freshman day will be ob- 
served at our college on April fifth, 
when juniors and seniors from the 
high schools will be the guests of 
our students. The guests will attend 
regular classes throughout the morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon will enjoy 
a program in the auditorium. Lunch 
will be served in the cafeteria. 

If you intend to bring a guest, 
please leave with Miss James, your 
name, your guest’s name, and the 
high school from which she has 
come. 

Let’s get started early with our 
invitations! 


“The only thing he can keep in 
his head for more than a day is his 


|cold.” 


PARENT-STUDENT TEA 

Miss Joan T. Smith, 
Patrick F. Kane at the first Parent-Student Tea of W.S.T.C. 

M. Kane, soci chairman of the junior class, assisted in Boe 


senior class president, 


for Mrs. 
Geraldine 


poured tea 


“The Girl Who Made) 
Milwaukee Famous” 
_By Mar RET BARSAM 


“Shall I take your bag, ma’m?” 
I was to hear that question at least 


two dozen times before I reached | 
| was centered on the problem of up- 


the big city. This was the windy 
city, the stockyard city that got 
into the news when the winds blew 
the city of 
skyscrapers and museums, and tiny 
sandwich shops on side streets where 
busy shoppers could collapse into 
soft leather seats and enjoy the 
smell of freshly roasted coffee. This 
the city where thousands 
thronged to the museums, planeta- 
and aquarium. This was the 
where their 
arms and welcomed servicemen to 
their hearts; and to show their ap- 
preciation of the work of the armed 
forces, they erected four living sym- 
bols of their gratitude—massive ser- 
vicemen centers. Yes, Chicago 
truly the serviceman’s haven. 


in the right direction, 


was 


rium, 


city citizens opened 


is 


This was to be the first stop of 
my one-week jaunt westward. The 
train puffed and chugged. At last 
I sank back 
into the deeply cushioned seat and 
closed my eyes, trying to visualize 
what it would be like. This reverie 
was soon boldly interrupted by 
someone’s tapping me lightly on 
the shoulder. 
lady who was sitting across the 
aisle, and who, I noticed, had been 
watching me intently. “Of course,” 
I thought, “it must be the flowers!” 
A huge beautiful corsage (compli- 
ments of the Senior Class) was 
pinned very precipitously on my 
dress and these flowers had attracted 
much attention both at Union Sta- 
tion and now on the train! This 
well-meaning female wanted to know 


we were on our way! 


OH ar 


It was the little old| 


| space. 


if I were an English bride on my 
way to meet my husband! “My 
goodness,” I said to myself, “do I 
look that old?” I assured her that 
|at the present time I was far from 
having any matrimonial ties. 


My next object of concentration 


per berths. Never having traveled 
by pullman before, I could not, by 
any stretch of the imagination, dis- 
cover how a berth could be evolved 
out of that small “pocket” on the 
wall near the ceiling. You 
imagine the fascination with which 
I watched mattresses, blankets, and 
pillows all come out of that small 
For the sake of those who 
have never traveled by pullman, let 
me venture to comment. that there 
is absolutely nothing like undressing 
in a berth. I won’t go into details 
to tell you how many times I for- 
got I was a berth and conse- 
quently banged my head on the 
ceiling. which was very hard! 


can 


in 


Saturday morning we arrived in 
Chicago at 9:45 A.M., and I was 
happy to find that I had an extra 
hour to spend there because we had 
passed the time zone. I was anxious 
to see this famous city and started 
off with a map and a. list of the 
more important places I wanted to 
visit. I was impressed by the vast- 
of Chicago. The sidewalks 
were yards wide, and the streets were 
wide that the lights would 
change before a person crossed from 
one side of the street to the other. 
Once I started across a street (I ac- 
tually dared to) and found myself 
stranded in the path of onrushing 
trucks and busses. I found out in 
a hurry that Chicagoans don’t tol- 
erate jaywalkers either. One taxi 
driver who has been to Worcester, 
remarked that he had never seen, 


ness 


so 


Glee Club Concert 


The annual concert of the Glee 
Club will be held in our auditorium, 
Thursday, May 16th. The club, 
under the direction of Grace A. 
Kendrick, will have as some of the 
| selections: 
| ,Goin’ Home, an arrangement by 
Largo from New’ World Symphony 
Dvorak; Were You There, Negro 
Spiritual; Hark! The Vesper Hymn 
Arranged by Marmey; How Breaks 
the Dawn, Saint-Saens; It’s a Grand 
Night for Singing, Rodgers; Old 
King Cole, Forsyth; Serenade, Rom- 
berg; Arkansas Traveler, Arranged 
by Delaney. 

Solists—Ruth 
nor Moosey, °46. 

Accompanists—Rosemary 
49, Ruth Tucker, °46. 

The guest artist will be announced 


Tucker, °46, Elea-- 


Biron, 


at a later date. 


Officers of the Club are: Ruth 


Tucker, ’46, President; Alma Mar- 
shall, °46, Vice-President; Mary 
Bryson, ‘47, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Rosemary Biron, ’49, Librarian. 


New Books at the Library 
Many new and interesting books 
added to the 
Why not browse around in 
time? 
FICTION 
Captain from Castile, 
ger; Immortal Wife, Stone; The 
Ballad and the Source Lehman; A 
Lion in the Streets, Langley; 
Great Son, Ferber; Nine Mile Bridge, 
Hamlin; Earth and High Heaven, 
Graham; The Green Years, Cronin. 
NON-FICTION 
Basis of Soviet Strength, 


have been recently 
library. 
your 


“spare” 


Shellabar- 


is 


The 


The Age of Jackson, 
Schlesinger; The Pattern of Soviet 
Power, America’s Role in 
World Economy, Hansen; Fury in 
the Earth, Kroll; Report on the 
Russians, White; My Twenty Five 
Years in China, Powell; What to 
Do with Japan, Fleisher; Samuel 
Knutch; Atomic Energy 
for Military Purposes, Smyth; The 
Bible and the Common Reader, 
Chase; Poems of World War IT, 
McGovern. 


Cressey ; 


Snow; 


Johnson, 


in all his traveling, a city like 
Worcester, for jaywalking. (atten- 
tion Police Dept.) 


Strolling down Michigan Avenue 


gives a visitor the impression that 
Chicago is really a New York,— 
spread out. The buildings are laid 
out in leisurely fashion with acres 
of parks and open spaces in between. 
The section around State Street is 
a virtual shopper’s paradise. I have 
never seen so many jewelry stores | 
concentrated in one spot. The the- 
atrical section is a mass of glittering — 


lights at night for, here also, the — 
theatres are concentrated—in this _ 


case on Randolph Street. New Yor! 
might have its Times Square, Bos 
ton its Tremont and’ Boylston, but 


Chicago has its Madison and State 


—what traffic! Some of the. r 


‘interesting places | in Ch 
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To Be, or Not To Be-| Education On The | 


Tolerant, that is the question. 
Everyone from the third grade geog- 
raphy class up to the porch discus-| 
sions at the Old Ladies Home is! 
debating this question and trying to 
find new ways of being tolerant.) 
And in the midst of it all we miss’ 
the crying need of our day, Not tol- 
ance, but understanding. 

We tolerate things like the 
measles, but we don’t like them. 
Usually we tolerate only those things! 
we can’t get rid of like mosquitoes, | 


and homework, and head colds, and |“ 


father’s relatives whom we can’t 
stand. —* 
The nations of the world proba-| 


bly wouldn't like to be classed with| take part in public discussions, is| the faculty and students, we soon 


this motley array of disagreeables, | 
but that is exactly the impression 
all this fervent discussion of toler- 
ance and new variations on the| 
theme gives. | 

Rather than treating people whose | 
customs we don’t understand 
the small boy whom we pat on the 
head and smile at with the idea 
“boys will be boys” even if they are 
hard to put up with at times, let 
us forget tolerance and strive for 
understanding. Then only can we 
achieve all the noble ends we so glib- 
ly talk about. 


For God and Country 


We have just emerged from the 
greatest war known to mankind. To 
those who have- made preservation 
of the American “Way of Life” pos- 
sible, we owe eternal gratitude. It 
is the duty of the teachers of today 
and tomorrow to uphold what those 
men fought for, in order that their 
sacrifice be not wasted. 

The danger is not ene which we 
may easily point out. It has an 
insidious growth which perseveres 
always. The threat is so common- 
place we scarcely notice it, but it is 
with us continuously. Our every- 
day lives afford a vast transmission 
belt for the relaying of un-Ameri- 
can propaganda. Our schools, plays, 
movies, radios, newspapers, and 
books serve as mouthpieces for de- 
ceitful information. 

In recent years, our Democracy 
has been endangered by a tighten- 
ing of centralized control. More and 
more of our industries and corpora- 
tions are owned and operated by a 
very few people. And why? Because 
money talks! 

We must always be on the alert. 
Why should we allow ourselves to 
be sold a “bill of goods” we don’t 
believe in? The un-American Activi- 
ties Committee is in danger of being 
disbanded now, at a time when we 
need it most. Many people, includ- 


‘ing J. Edgar Hoover of the Federal 


Bureau of Investigation, feel that 
juvenile delinquency is on the in- 
crease because of this treacherous, 
underground movement. 

It is safe to say that our schools 
are the last stronghold of democracy. 


Tt is the job of the teachers to be 
the guardians of youth, the guardi- 


ans of knowledge. It is their task to 
keep the schools free from propa- 
¢ and prejudice. Let’s not let 
last chance “go by the boards!” 


lof the Air, 


Air 


A new experiment called “The! 
| Massachusetts Plan” is offering pro-| 
fessional improvement courses over 
the air for teachers. The need for 
/courses of, this type is evident to 


|teachers in remote sections of the! 
they have often been denied | 


state; 
salary increases because of their in- 
ability to take courses offered far 
from their own locality. 

Let us see how this plan works, 
Our Foreign Policy”, a program in 
which all government agencies which 
are engaged in formulating and ad- 
ministering our international policy 


presented by the NBC University 
Supplementary broad- 
casts feature views of a noted au- 


thority on some phase of the ques- 


tions discussed by the panel. A 
teacher may register with the Massa- 


like | chusetts Division of University Ex- 


tension. A copy of the script used 
on the program and a bibliography 
of pertinent books and magazines are 
sent to the applicant after each 
broadcast. During the year the 
teacher submits four written reports 
on reference material and two sum- 
maries of at least ten broadcasts 
each. At the end of the course, the 
teacher takes a supervised examina- 
tion under the direction of her local 
librarian. The cooperative librarian 
forwards the paper to Boston for 
grading. Two hours of credit are 
given for successful completion of 
the course. 


The Massachusetts Division of]: 


University Extension has been offer- 
ing radio courses since 1923 in the 
fields of music, art, French, litera- 
ture, journalism, psychology, and 
business. 


This new plan may be the begin- 
ning of a new spirit of cooperation 
between the radio and teaching pro- 
fessions. 


Miss Marjorie Inman, prominent 
Worcester resident, and widely 
known doll collector, recently paid 
State Teachers College a visit as 
guest lecturer. Miss Inman gave the 
student body an entertaining and 
highly informative talk concerning 
customs of many foreign countries. 
Each country was represented by a 
doll in Miss Inman’s collection. An 
informal inspection of the colorful 
dolls followed. Three cheers for the 
Assembly Committee for the inter- 
esting program they have given us! 


Mr. Gordon Reynolds, state di- 
rector of art, will speak at our as- 
sembly on Tuesday, April 2. 
Reynolds has recently returned from 
service with the Red Cross in 


Europe. 


JUST FOR FUN 

Dr. I. Q. recently asked a woman 
on his NBC program to name six 
countries beginning with the letter 
“J. The contestant could name only 
Iran, Iraq, India, and Italy—then 
her time was up. 

“Your name, please?” the an- 
nouncer asked. 

She said, “Mrs. Iceland.” 


| 


Mr.}: 


Veterans’ Letter 
To the Faculty and Students: 


We, the veterans, have decided 
| that the time has come to express 
| our feelings towards our new “home,” 
|if we may call it that. We may say 
| that home is a place where one feels 
welcome and contented, and we be- 
lieve this school is just that with its 
pleasant atmosphere, friendly people, 
and educational values. We are all 
grateful for the privilege that has 
been bestowed upon us, and we feel 
that without this, we might all be 
lost once again without a destiny. 

Perhaps we didn’t realize the op- 
portunity that was in our reach at 
first, but, in steady company with 


accomplished the truth. For most of 
us, further education was a dream 
which materialized with the help of 
the faculty and state department. 

The kindness and the perpetual co- 
operation.that we have received here 
gives us a higher perspective of life, 
and we feel we are much more for- 
tunate than are the other veterans 
who are attending public high 
schools. 

Again, may we say, we are indeed 
grateful to the faculty and to those 
students who have shared their 
teachers and also their friendship 
with us, in order that we may fur- 
ther our education in the hope of 
having a destination in life. 

With deepest gratitude, 
“THE VETERANS” 


I Believe 
I believe in theaelignity of labor, 
whether with head or hand; that 
the world owes no man a _ living 
but that it owes every man an op- 
portunity to make a living. 

I believe in the supreme worth of 
the individual and in his right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

I believe that truth and justice are 
fundamental to an enduring social 
order. 

I believe in the sacredness of 
promise, that a man’s word should 
be as good as his bond; that charac- 
ter, not wealth or power or position, 
is of supreme worth. 

I believe that every right implies 
a responsibility; every opportunity, 
an obligation; every possession, a 
duty. 

I believe that the law was made 
for man and not man for the law; 
that government is the servant of 
the people and not their master. 

I believe that thrift is essential 
to well-ordered living and that econ- 
omy is a prime requisite of a sound 
financial structure, whether in gov- 
ernment, business or personal affairs. 

I believe that rendering of useful 
service is the common duty of man- 
kind and that only in the purifying 
fire of sacrifice is the dross of 
selfishness consumed and the great- 
ness of human soul set free. 

I believe in an all-wise and all- 
loving God, named by whatever 
name, and that the individual’s 
highest fulfillment, greatest happi- 
ness, and widest usefulness are to be 


found in living in harmony with 
Hs wil. .Gowe 

I believe that love is the greatest 
| thing in. the that it alone can 


overcome hate; that right can and 
will triumph over might. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
in a USO Broadcast 


Hello, Alfred; 
Goodbye, Bill 
(A True Story) 
BarBARA TOMOLONIUS 


Suzanne had wide blue eyes 
fringed with long graceful lashes, 
shiny brown hair, and dimples that 
twinkled in her smooth pink cheeks 
when she laughed. She was sweet 
and charming and the envy of many 
sophisticated ladies who shared not 
one-tenth of her popularity. Su- 
zanne was three. 

This is the story of her first en- 
counter with that peculiar but in- 
disputably fascinating thing, the 
masculine heart. One lovely Sun- 
day morning in Spring, Suzanne’s 
cousin Elizabeth, aged ten, begged 
to be allowed to take Suzanne to 
Sunday School. Suzanne, to whom as 
yet the delights of church going had 
not been unfolded, was entranced 
with the idea; and the two little 
girls set off gayly, hand in hand. 

When they arrived at the church, 
Suzanne was turned over to the 
teacher of the baby class; and the 
visitor prepared herself for an en- 
joyable morning. 

She had hardly seated herself and 
folded her hands properly when her 
attention was distracted by the en- 
trance of two small boys, Bill and 
John. Bill sat down in the vacant 
pint-sized chair beside Suzanne. 
John, heading like a homing pigeon 
for the back row and finding him- 
self suddenly alone, called to Bill 
with a shocking lack of decorum, 
“Hey, ain’t you comin’ back to sit 
with me?” 

Bill looked at Suzanne and then 
at John. 

“Nope,” he said. 

Suzanne returned home with the 
light of conquest in her eyes. When 
the next Sunday morning dawned 
bright and clear, she was up and im- 
patient to be dressed before Eliza- 
beth was due to arrive. Her mother 
watched for her when it was time 
for the class to be over and smiled 
contentedly when she saw her small 
daughter come kipping up the walk 
in the best of”: spirits. 

“Well, darling, did you have a 
good time?” 

Suzanne nodded happily. 

“T know,” said her father coming 
out of the dining room. “Bill sat 
beside her again this morning.” And 
he winked broadly at Suzanne’s 
mother. 

“Was Bill there, dear?” she asked. 

“No,” said Suzanne with a sigh. 

Her mother and father exchanged 
amused glances. 

“No,” repeated the little girl, bat- 
ting her eyelashes beguilingly, “but 
Alfred was!” . 

Suzanne’s father laughed and 
made a mental note to tell that to 
the boys at the office, but her 
mother became rather pensive. 

“Baby’s growing up,” she sighed 
to herself, 


A counter irritant is a woman who 
shops all day and doesn’t buy any- 
thing. 


Ms . 
ve 


“Sorry! No Can Do” 


That sentiment dogged us for al- 
most twelve hours. You probably 
saw Scene I on the front page of the 
Worcester Telegram. That was only 
the beginning. 

I'm talking about the glamorous 
bevy of beauties who were aiming 
for North Conway looking for snow 
and ice but who posed for a candid 
newspaper shot in the midst of a 
record-breaking pile of snow at 
Salem Square, Worcester. No, we 
weren't mentally deficient—that pre- 
cipitation was entirely unexpected 
and nearly put a finis to all our 
carefully-laid transportation plans. 

We North Conwayites, for weeks 
preceding January 25, had been held 
spellbound by thoughts of twirls on 
skates and tramps through God’s 
glorious carpet, and to get our fill 
of this heaven we had planned to 
leave extremely early Friday morn- 
ing. But that memorable storm 
foiled us. Regularly scheduled train 
and bus runs throughout New Eng- 
land were cancelled. Every bus line 
we called echoed, “Sorry! No Can 
Do!” We thought we would have to 
spend an exciting weekend in the 
snow-bound wilds of Harrington 
Corner. 

However, we did take our char- 
tered bus to Boston and edged our- 
selves down in the Greyhound Ter- 
minal hoping against hope that we 
would be able to charter a special 
bus directly to Russell’s. After a 
little pressure on the managers, un- 
doubtedly through heavenly inter- 
cession due to the frequent ecstatic 
prayer meetings conducted by Rev- 
erend Reeves and Sister Logan, Sa- 
tan was thrust back into the lower 
regions, and we did get our bus. 

Tt was an exciting ride. We sang, 
choked on our box lunches, sere- 
naded some more, drove independ- 
ently of the bus driver, and inter- 
spersed all this with more prayer 
meetings. I think we all enjoyed it | 
much more than the train ride last 
year. 

We pulled into Kearsarge late, 
tired, a little chilly, but excited and 
very thankful that we arrived there 
at all. Some of us went skating, and 
some of us had fun in the recrea- 
tion hall; but practically all of us 
retired comparatively early that 
night. We wanted to store up every 
bit of energy we could for the next 
two days. 

Will you forget that figure eight 
you tried? It ended up with an un- 
expected exclamation point on the 
ice! Can you forget Miss Stafford’s 
crouching for hours waiting for the 
sun to peep out so she could take 
kodakchrome movies—Sylvia’s gig- 
gle —cracker-crumbs where they 
shouldn’t be—the ‘Eastern Slopes 
Inn”—swooping downhill on skiis— 
the thrilling ride on the skimobile--- 
the dances, “etc.” at Russell’s and 
at Intervale—afternoon tea—oh, all 
those wonderful things you crammed — 
into an all-too-short stay. Oh yes, 
all this and heaven too. 

Well, dreams aren’t any fun un- 
less they can be compared to reality _ 
once in a while, so Sunday night had 


to come and with it the end of this ic 


year’s fun at Russell’s. 
: Maureen M. Warner 
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Life of a Book Worm 


Pardon me if I seem a bit in- 
coherent, but all this sudden activi- 
ty has upset me. A peaceful worm 
like myself, who lives between the 
covers of so august a volume as 
Beard’s Economic Interpretation of 
History, is no inconsiderable charac- 
ter in the worm world. But alas, my 
industrious and scholastic labors 
have been most rudely interrupted 
these last few days. 

The S,T.C. library :is no longer a 
safe and sound residence for a re- 
spectable book worm. At very most 
I could expect only a casual dis- 
turbance once or twice a year by 
hurried Sophomores who flipped 
through the pages of my residence 
without so much as disturbing the 
sensitive hairs on my noble brow; 
but now, alas, my peace is shat- 
tered. 

Just yesterday, a veteran held 
open the book so long the light quite 
ruined my eyes; and I’ve had to 
keep them shut all day. And just| 
this morning after Miss Fitch put) 
me on the reserve shelf, four stu-! 
dents raced through the pages of my 
domicile so quickly I was nearly 
blown out into that inferior tene- | 
ment, Chitwood’s Epic of America. 

But the climax came this noon 
when two students nearly mortified 
me to death by putting pencil marks 
beside my favorite passage and 
quite smothering me by stuffing 
notes into the middle of the book. 

If the housing problem gets much 
worse, I shall apply to the Book- 
worm O. P. A. (Office of Peaceful 
Annals) for a new house. These 
students certainly are a bother to 
us bookworms. I agree with Hitler; 
they should be eliminated. 


Questionable Quotes 


A certain Economics professor an- 
nounced emphatically his topic to 
his sleeping Juniors: 

“Soil, Conservation, and Reclama- 
tion!” 

No one stirred, so to impress its 
importance he reiterated: 

“Soil, Conversation, and Reclama- 
tion!” 

The response was quite emphatic. 

k * # 

Three-fourths of the way through 
Ancient History Course a_ petite 
Junior asked Mr. Jones: “Could you 
please tell me what you mean by 
the abbreviation A. H?” 

ee te, ee 

A male faculty member, getting 

real jivy, said to his class, “Come 


on now, get HIP to things!” 
* ok 


After being told to criticize a 
hypothetical plan for Student Guid- 
ance, a naive lass remarked: 

“Say, you know that PATHETIC 
Plan really has possibilities!” 

* oe Ok 

Dr. Shaw to Al Barrios, who 
rushed into Geog. class late: “You 
were never late when you were sin- 
gle, Mr. Barrios. What’s the 
trouble?” 

Barrios: “I have more homework 
now.” 


kok Ox 
Returning from the library with 
a book, Al Barrios announced, 


“Well, Pm back in a flash with the 
trash.” 


Pre Stare ee 
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Spring!!! And with the first signs of this favorite season comes the desire 
to get away from things. These students are no exception to the general 


urge! 


THE ACORN 
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Sunlight streaks the floor 


Schoolroom in Spring 


In cross word pattern puzzles in the dust. 


Bare legs, bleached by winter 


Twine fretfully around the unmoved chair. 


The steady hum of traffic 
Fast and free 


Creeps tantalizingly around the drawn’ window shades. 


It is spring in a school room. 
It is unstifled in spite of books. 


It defies the united front of pedagogy. 


Lessons breed queer visions 


Of distant hills and still distant goals 


Enshrined somewhere in the scented 
Pencils get stranded in mid air 


air outside the window. 


Or doodle hopelessly on the edge of term papers, 


Sticky with spring. 


It comes unannounced to the school 
To play a game of intellectual 
Havoc. 


room 


Ciara M. SAUNDERS 


Spring 

Spring at Worcester State Teach- 
ers College means one thing—the 
campus has come to life. This year 
the 50 acre campus abounds with 
the activity of not only the regular 
students and faculty but an addi- 
tional 266 students in the Veterans 
Educational Center, established last 
Fall at the College and the 54 mem- 
bers of the University Extension 
Courses which meet two afternoons 
and evenings a week. 


All groups are interested in the 
completion of the two permanent-sur- 
faced tennis courts at the rear of 
the college building. It seems the 
steel fence brought over from the 
former college building on Normal 
Hill had to be supplemented by 
more steel fencing and a gate, un- 
available during the war when con- 
struction was delayed. The courts 
are expected to be ready for use very 
shortly. 


Leading down to the tennis courts 
are wide stone steps, a popular spot 
for student discussions of all sorts. 
They were built during the Summer 
of 1944 and used officially for the 
first time at Class Day Exercises 
last June. These too are linked to 
the past by some stone from the old 
Normal School structure. But from 
them one may look to the future 
scene of many lively hot-dog roasts 
in the fireplace at the edge of the 
campus pond. 

Any noontime during the week, 


but usually on sunshiny ones, sever- 
al athletically-minded fellows may 
be seen swinging a bat and ball on 
the plaza in front of the tennis 
courts. The “regulars” are Robert 
E. O’Leary, Richard N. Boulay, 
Elias S. Barsoum, Leo J. Charbon- 
neau, George D. Laird, Alfred R. 
Barrios and Henry Giustas. 
Already classes are moving out 
doors to the tree-shaded lawn of the 
campus. And speaking of classes, 
between 40 and 50 courses are be- 
ing taught in the Veterans’ Educa- 
tional Center. And amidst the mul- 
titude of veterans, three women stu- 
dents appear: Miss Helena Snow of 
29 Harlow street, Miss Lillian Holm- 
gren of Brookfield, and Mrs. Ruth 
P. Esper of 1261 Grafton street. 
But among the regular students, 
it’s a woman’s world, and their fa- 
vorite spot is the Arabella H. 
Tucker memorial exedra. Or should 
we say, the out-of-door bench, seat- 
ing many persons, nearly semi-circu- 
lar, with a high solid back? Miss 
Tucker taught botany and science 
at the college from 1888 to 1917 and 
was a graduate of the first class of 
State Teachers College, then known 
as the Worcester State Normal 
School. 


Aes: 


than won. 


Hence the stone exedra 
which is a lovely feature of the 
campus. Thus the past is linked to 
the present to make a living campus 


i ow 
Money can be lost in more ways 
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Four Cheers! 


For— 
Mr. Osborne, for his laugh-pro- 
voking program. 
Dr. Shaw, who found the long way 
home. 
Miss Stafford, who shared the trip 
with the rest of us. 

Barbara Tomolonius and Emmett 
Fink, for upholding the student I.Q. 

Mr. Riordan, whose patience is 
phenomenal. 

Claire Berthiaume, whose attend- | 
ance record is par excellence! 

Our own S.T.C. boys, who are 
“marching on” educationally. 

The Freshmen, who have demon-! 
strated New England thriftiness, by | 
|saving money on their dance! 

Geraldine Wolcott, who 
awarded second prize in the WAAB| 
| Talent Discovery Contest. 
| Mrs. Murphy, our janitress, who 
manages to smile in spite of her 
worries. 


was 
| 


De Mortuis 

She was young and what’s more 
|she was the queen. But I murdered 
|her—I killed the queen! . 
| Would you have liked little ones 
|crawling about you, climbing 
| your lap, staring innocently at you? 
|Not even the fact that she was a 
| queen could quiet my desire to kill. 
I hate her! So small and innocuous! 
| Bah—she was a pest! 

I formulated plans to rid myself 
of her forever. The next time she 
would climb on my knee, I would 
brush her off and crush her little 
dark head under my foot; I would 
grind my heel into her eyes. She 
would never bother me again! I 
decided to do the same to her little 
friends when they came to my house | 
for cakes and goodies. How many 
times I had wanted to rip their 
limbs from their bodies! 

Today I found her in my garden. 
She was trodding upon my pet roses 
—my precious, prize-winning, vel- 
vety-petaled roses! So I killed her. 

They came for her lifeless body. 
Gently and solemnly, her crushed 
corpse was borne toward the pine 
woods. As the cortege passed the 
hedge, the black-garbed figure in 
the rear turned sad eyes to me. I 
broke down and wept. 

Frantically I cried, “It was a mis- 
take! Forgive me! I did not mean 
to do it.” But they didn’t even turn 
around. 

I would like to place some flowers 
on her grave, but as yet I haven’t 
discovered the place where they laid 
the little queen ant down to her 
eternal rest. 

MARcELLA JEDRZYNSKI, F2 


on 


Springtime, Rhymetime 


Little Boy Blue, please come get your 
prints, 
The focus is off and everyone squints. 
Where's our young gallant whom lucky 
girls make? 
Down in Millbury with a bad headache! 


Hot cross buns? Hot cross bun! 


Deedle, deedle, dumpling, my 


There 


If Miss Kittredge hasn’t any, life’s no 


fun! 
Pussy cat, pussy cat, where have you 
been? 
Back of the college, to play on the 
court! 
Pussy cat, pussy cat, could you get in? 
No, it’s all locked up tight as a fort! 
To- market, to market, to buy nice 
butter 
Home again, with it, all in a flutter! 
To market, to market to buy some 
nylons 
Home again, oh, well, let bygones be 
bygones! 
We like Mr. Boutwell, he’s always so 
good. 
He sands icy sidewalks as good janitors 
should. 
So we'll not drop our ink or our butts 


on the floor, 
But like ladies and gents use the pail 
at the door. 


son Paul, 
Left his books on the bench in the hall; 
One book here, and one book there, 

Deedle, 


care ! 


deedle, dumpling, please take 


I had a little fountain pen 
'Twas spotted black and white; 
liked it, oh so very much, 
For nicely it did write . 
I lent it to a borrower, 
Who met me in the hall, 
And now my little handy pal 
Won't work for me at all! 


Once a young freshman 


Had many a book; 


She'd take them all home 


To give them “a look”, 


She'd bring them all back 


Without “looking” at all, 


What happened to freshie? 


She had a great fall! 


Sing a song of Seniors 


Whose humor’s never dry. 


Five and fifteen of them 


And not a one that’s shy! 


When they go a teaching, 


The fun will then begin. 


For they know all the answers 


Their pupils’ hearts to win! 


was a returned vet driving his 


motor 
Fourteen times as fast as he should; 


Where he was going the May Street cop 


asked him, 
Since then Eli tries hard to be good. 


Goosey goosey gander, where dost thou 


wander? 
Down the lounge 
precious time? 


to to waste more 


Why not také the high road to our li- 
brary 
To do your lessons and get thoughts 
sublime? 


Bob O’Leary’s gone to see 


If more letters came for thee; 


He'll come back to you and me 


An English professor at Bowdoin 
College, Albert R. Thayer, has up- 
braided Mother Goose for getting 


foot with “perverted grammar, ex- 
cruciating rhymes, and painful 
monstrosities.’ We wonder what 
Professor Thayer would think of our 
version of the Mother Goose rhymes. 


Mary, Mary, quite contrary 
How does your yearbook grow? 
With tons of work and reams of luck 
And worried folks all in a row! 


children off on the wrong poetical |#um! Hum! 


After his geography. 


The buses do come 

Bringing the students so bright. 
With lessons done 

And full of fun 
Ready to work wtih their might. 


There was a young girl that did try 
To make every man she did spy, 
But she frightened them so 
That away they'd all go 
To girls on whom they could rely! 


* rence Olivier. 
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What Is Your P. Q.? (Personality Quotient) 


Ask, answer and score yourself. Each “yes” answer counts 5. If your 


Club News 
CERCLE FRANCAIS 


The meetings of the second se- 
mester have been conducted by our 
president Barbara Tomolonius, who 
has returned after teaching French 
in Leicester High School. We were 
happy, also, to welcome Leo Char- 
bonneau, one of our former mem- 
bers who has been in the service. 

These past meetings have caused 
the members of Le Cercle Francais 
to be conscious of France’s part in 
the world conflict and of our part 
in aiding France to return to her 
former status. 

Movies such as “Men of the Ma- 
quis” and “Four Years of Summing} 
Up” gave vivid pictures of the bur- 
den France has had to bear. Leo 
Charbonneau related first hand im- 
pressions of North Africa and the 
people in that area. A fascinating 
and interesting report on “Les Si- 
lences de la Mer” by Vercors was) 
given by Mlle. McKelligett. This| 
book gives a vivid picture of the 
battle won by the French people 
through their passive resistance. 
Their silence was an exasperation to 
the enemy. 

To do its bit for France’s cause, 
Le Cercle Francais has planned to 
adopt an orphan, a little girl. Once 


a month a box of food and one of 
clothing will be sent directly to the 
child; in return for which the club 
will receive letters telling of the 
child's daily life. 

Plans are also being formulated 


for the traditional banquet which | International Relations Club has had | 


culminates the year’s activities. 


DEBATING CLUB 


The Debating Club has had an 
active season with still many sur- 
prises to come. The club has held 
debates or discussions with Fitch- 
burg State Teachers, Holy Cross, 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. and 
Our Lady of the Elms. 

Return debates are scheduled with 
Worcester Tech for March 28, with 
Holy Cross for April 3, and with 
Our Lady of the Elms for April 5. 
All students are invited to attend 
any or all of these debates. 

The annual trip to Boston is 
planned for Friday April 12. All 
the students of the college are in- 
vited to come. This year the club 
plans to see Henry V starring Law- 
Further details will 
be given in assembly soon. 


DRAMATIC CLUB 


The Dramatic Club presented its 
annual play on February fifteenth 
with gratifying success. The play 
was “Letters to Lucerne” by Fritz 
Rotter and Allen Vincent, and dealt 
with the problems confronting a 
group of young women in a Swiss 
boarding school at the outbreak of 
the war. The interest depended not 
so much on action as on the inter- 
play of personalities and emotional 
conflict, and, in this respect, it was 
the most serious play that the club 
has done for some time. 

The feminine parts were played 
with spirit and finesse by Maureen 
Warner, Patricia Doyle, Mary Mc- 
Donnell, Patricia Hehir, Barbara 
Tomolonius, Sylvia Badrigian, June 
Higgins, and Mary Gagnon, while 


supplied by Emmet Fink, Robert 
O'Leary, Eli Barsoum, and Alfred 
Barrios. 

Barbara Looney, who suddenly be- 
came ill, was replaced at a few hours’ 
notice by her sister Eleanor (Class 
of '44). A former member of the 
Dramatic Club, Eleanor utilized her 
dramatic training to give a flawless 
performance, which was warmly ap- 
preciated by both the cast and the 
enthusiastic audience. 

Miss Kathryn R. O'Donnell di- 
rected the play. 


GEOGRAPHY CLUB 

Pan-American Day, always a high 
spot in the activities of the Geog- 
raphy Club, holds even greater prom- 
ise this year. The program will con- 
sist of oratory, music with a Latin 
American tinge, and an ostentatious 
display which is guaranteed to put 
you in the mood. The oratory will 
cons’st of four speakers: Dorothy 
Dunn and Sylvia Badrigian, sopho- 
mores; Elaine McDonough, junior; 
and Mary Reeves, senior. Each of 
the girls will give a biographical 
sketch of a famous Latin American 
personality. The program will be 
spiced with appropriate music, color- 
ful costumes, and a grand display. 

The club will terminate its activ- 
ities for the year by utilizing the 
educational advantages which a trip 
to Babson Institute promises. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
CLUB 

During the past few months, the 
many interesting and 
meetings. 

At one meeting Dr. Winslow told 
of the effect which the atomic the- 
ory would have on the future. 

At another meeting several fine 
present-day Chinese authors 
their works were discussed. Many 
delightful and instructive facts were 
brought out concerning festivals and 


enjoyable 


| holidays celebrated by the Chinese. 


Nationalist China versus Commu- 
nist China was the topic of another 
discussion. Both sides of the topic 
were well presented. 


LITERARY CLUB 


The recent meetings of the Lit- 
erary Club have been concerned 
with diversified topics. At the Feb- 
ruary meeting an amusing Literary 
Quiz was conducted by Marie Ham- 
mond, Betty Army, and Rose Rita 
Ahern. A game which emphasized 
imagination in detecting titles of cur- 
rent best sellers was presented by 
Norma Gardner and Jean Sullivan. 

At another meeting Jean Rupp re- 
viewed The Black Rose, by Thomas 
B. Costain. Ester Forbes’s Johnny 
Tremain was given by Eileen O’- 
Leary; and Alma Marshall discussed 
the best seller, The Gauntlet, by 
James Street. 

The club is planning another trip 
to the Wayside Inn for the final 
meeting of the year. The trip will 
be open to other students as well as 
club members. 


NEWMAN CLUB 
The Newman Club will play host 
to a committee of ten who represent 
the New England Federation of 
Newman Clubs at its monthly meet- 


and | 


| 
| 


the masculine element was pleasantly! ing on April 9. Plans have been| 


formulated to show .a movie of the 
Mass. An old-fashioned church sup- 
per in the cafeteria will be served 
following the movie. 

After supper the Club will be ad- 
dressed by the Committee who will 
report on the activities of New En- 
gland Newman Clubs. Ideas will be 
exchanged with our club in an effort 
to make the Newman Clubs of New 
England more active than ever be- 
fore. 


The members of the committee 


-| are students from the various colleges 


in and around New England. Dur- 
ng the past months they have been 
attending meetings of several New- 
man Clubs in preview to the annual 
Federation Conference to be held in 
Boston during the week of April 
22nd. 
The following S.T.C. students are 
the committee for the April 
meeting: 1. Maureen Warner— 
Chairman, 2. Phyllis Boucher, 3. 
Patricia Hehir, 4. Marie Hammond. 
Plans are also in the making for 
the annual communion _ breakfast 
which will be held in conjunction 
with the Newman Club at Mass 
State in Amherst. 


on 


“Quotes From the 
Classroom” 


The woes of the young apprentice, 
green in the field of expounding 
knowledge to bewildering offspring 
of society, are numerous and_per- 
plexing. However, we Jr. Elemen- 
taries have managed to find a few 
of the “good old laughs we used to 
have at S.T.C.,” through some of 
the brilliant answers,- comments, 
questions, and actions of our young 
protegees. For example— 

After discussing Safety (the topic 
of one of our fellow sufferer’s Unit) 
for quite some time, one dear stu- 
dent remarked, “Gee, Miss Mc. 3 
this is getting kind of corny. Let’s 
start talking about something else!” 

Miss R. had just asked her quizz 
kids where they could go to look 
for information on a certain sub- 
ject. One brain child brightly raised 
his hand and in all seriousness said, 
“We could write in and ask the 
“Answer Man’ on the radio!” Who 
knows? Maybe radio will soon take 
the place of the classroom. 


A reading class was in progress 
in one of the towns, and one first 
grader insisted on making the com- 
ment, “Huh, that’s a good one!” (in 
an “I don’t believe you anyway” 
tone of voice) to everything the 
apprentice said. After talking about 
the book One Foot In Heaven one 
child went home to Mother and 
said, * “Today we talked about 
Twelve Inches In Heaven!” 


Thanks! 


We wish to thank the following 
typists who have been very faith- 
ful: Phyllis Rawding, Clara Saun- 
ders, Mary Londergan, Mary Mc- 
Donnell, and Leo Charbonneau. 


Hail, Veterans! Hail! 

It’s great to see 

Some men in our proximity; 

And though you give us not a look, 
Because each nose is in a book, 
We're still as proud as we can be 
You're being “refreshed” at S.T.C. 


total score is under 70, you'd better get to work on yourself; if 70 to 90 


you'd still better perk up; if over 90, you’d better go back and start over. 
You've probably made a mistake somewhere! 


For Boys 
. Do you like to meet new 
people? 
Do you often start the game 
or conversation without wait- 
ing for someone else? 
When a girl drops a pencil 
or a book, do you pick it up 
for her? 
Do other boys cultivate your 
friendship? 
Can you carry on a lively 
conversation without talking 
about yourself? 
Do you make “a clean start” 
from home to school in the 
morning? 
- Can you stand up and speak 
to a group of people without 
feeling all hands and shaky 
knees? 
Do you sit up straight in a 
chair? 
Are you nervous when you go 
to a girl’s home for the first 
time? 
Does your sense of humor 
ever come to your rescue? 
Do you-match or blend col- 
ors in clothes? 
. Could you meet a great per- 
son without feeling embar- 
rassed ? 
Do you talk quietly and eas- 
ly over the telephone? 
Are you as polite to your 
family as you are to out- 
‘siders? 
. Can you bridge a gap in con- 
versation without being up- 
set? 
Do you rise when older people 
enter the room? 
. Are you table manners cor- 
rect? F 
Can you introduce people 
without being awkward or 
confused ? 


214) 


—18. 


—Published by Scholastic 
Do you look at the person 
to whom you’re speaking? 
Do you feel that you know 
the right thing to do at a 
social occasion? 


—19. 


—20. 


For Girls 

. Are you as popular as you 
would like to be? 

. Are you as careful when you 
dress for school as when you 
dress for a date? 

. Can you go into a room full 
of strangers without feeling 
self-conscious? : 

4. Are you a good “listener’’? 


—5. Do you feel “in place” at a 
dress-up affair? 

— 6. If someone makes a_ social 
blunder, can you smooth 
things over? 

— 7. Does a boy who asks you for 
a first date ask you again? 

— 8. Do you use the same man- 
ners at home and abroad? 

— 9. Can you bring out a quiet 
person and make him talk? 

—10. Do you keep your voice well- 
modulated? 

—1l1. Can you accept a compliment 
without blushing furiously? 

—12. Do you walk with your head 
on your shoulders? 

—13. Do you avoid criticising oth- 
ers adversely? 

—14. Do you wear colors that do 
something for you? 

—15. Can, you introduce a visitor 
to a group of persons easily? 

—16. Do you apologize when you’re 
wrong? 

—17. Do you sit down gracefully? 

—18. Can you express thanks gra- 
ciously without being gushy 
or repetitious? 

—19. Can you cooperate with a 
group of people? 

—20. Are you always “on time’? 


“THE GIRL WHO MADE 
MITLWAUKEE FAMOUS” 
(Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) 


Planetariam, Shedd’s Acquariam, and 
Field’s Museum. The Art Institute 
is one of the most famous in this 
country. Unfortunately, I didn’t 
take time out to visit this spot be- 
cause of aching feet (apologies to 
Miss Shaw). Before I move on to 
Milwaukee, let me make one com- 
ment! Don’t ever ask a Chicagoan 
how to find any place in Chicago. 

I spent two hours trying to locate 
my hotel, and during that time I 
was within two blocks of same ho- 
tel, thanks to some very informed 
people. 


Sunday afternoon I arrived in 
Milwaukee, a city that sends two 
taxicabs to meet its trains at the 
station. In a few minutes I was off 
to see Milwaukee, This city has in- 
numerable beautiful structures; nev- 
ertheless, the city itself did not 
appear attractive to me. Possibly 
this was due to the fact that the 
city had just experienced the worst 
snow storm in its history. To give 
you some idea of how advanced they 
are in modernizing their city, in 


comparison with ours, take note of 
massive. Our Memorial Auditorium 
resembles their Police Headquarters. 
The newspapers and radio stations 
are located in separate, beautiful 
structures. Banks, civic buildings, 
clubs, and societies are individual 
buildings and are not housed in of- 
fice buildings such as ours are. As 
far as entertainment facilities are 
concerned, they are far in advance 
of Worcester. 

No, I didn’t see the factories 
where the famous beer is made, but 
I did learn that no one knows what 
a “coke” is in Milwaukee. You see, 
in Milwaukee, in order to secure a 
“coke”, you must refer to it as a 
“beer”. Ah! Traveling is so en- 
lightening! 

P.S. I would like to give Mau- 
reen M. Warner the credit for coin- 
ing the above expression used for 
the title. 


The older generation thought 
nothing of getting up at five in the 
morning. . . . The younger genera- 
tion doesn’t think much of it either. 


Some people have heads like door- 
knobs... . Anybody can turn them. 


